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tenstrauch deserve credit for his early and en- 
thusiastic praise of the 'English' Gotz; and 
one is tempted to connect it with the literary 
satire which in the very next year Ayrenhoff 
in his Gelehrte Frau directed against Shake- 
speare and Shakespearean tendencies. 

But of these or similar considerations that 
might make Rautenstrauch's critique more 
than an isolated fact of no particular interest, 
there again is not even a suggestion in Dr. 
Schlesinger's book. The critique is reprinted; 
that is all. And further, that is practically all 
that we learn about Rautenstrauch's Wochen- 
schrift. For while Dr. Schlesinger devotes 
several pages to the very uninteresting external 
history of the short-lived journal, we learn 
nothing about the spirit and tendencies of its 
contents. This one must regret, for the jour- 
nal was largely devoted to literature and the 
theatre, and the Gotz review characterizes 
Rautenstrauch as one of the early champions 
of the new English taste in Vienna. One 
would, therefore, like to know more about his 
attitude in the animated literary and theatrical 
discussions of that day. That, however, re- 
mains "ein frommer Wunsch." 

A. R. Hohlfeld. 
Vanderbilt University. 



WORDSWORTH'S REALISM. 

I. 

The subject of realism has received so much 
treatment that a fresh attempt to handle the 
word may seem superfluous. The discussion, 
however, has not much undertaken the de- 
tailed study of individual writers, being chiefly 
concerned with the general characteristics of 
the subject. Many critics have eloquently de- 
fended or objected to the whole matter ; others 
have been content to treat this or that phase ; 
while the coma of the word, made up of much 
loose hasty writing, is a long penumbrous mass 
apparently incapable of being condensed, and 
either clearly united to its nucleus or separated 
from it. Words are thus comet-like, to use 
Prof. Dowden's figure, because of the great 
complexity, and perhaps because of implied in- 
consistency in the ideas they include. Abun- 
dant complexity is found in the word realism, 
and as it is generally used, inconsistency also. 



Regrettable as this is, it is not likely to be 
cured by an attempt either to give new mean- 
ings to the word, or to restrict much those it 
now has. The most that may be done is to 
differentiate where necessary, and to avoid in- 
consistency where possible. To thresh the 
straw once again, therefore, of the controversy 
over realism and idealism is unnecessary. 
Certain things may be taken as agreed upon — 
conclusions reached by mere force of necessity; 
and they may here be set forth very briefly. 
Everyone must admit that realism, if by it is 
meant exact reproduction of life, is manifestly 
absurd. Art at best, even in its mere ma- 
terials, cannot be more than illusion. The 
presence, too, of subjectivity is unavoidable ; 
the artist cannot escape some modification of 
his material. On the other hand, the inevita- 
ble presence of some degree of nature-imita- 
tion is just as evident. Forms and ideas do 
not spring up from nothing, they come from 
experience and appeal to experience. Thus 
there is a primitive conflict and also a primitive 
reconciliation, between realism and idealism. 
Both elements are necessarily present in any 
human product. But these facts being granted 
and put out of the discussion, there still re- 
mains sufficient difficulty to give the word rea- 
sonable elasticity and consistency. Because, 
though we may arbitrarily set aside this funda- 
mental conflict, it constantly surprises us ne- 
vertheless, necessitating more arbitrary restric- 
tions and distinctions, until, perhaps, the whole 
carefully wrought system must be criticized as 
artificial and misleading. A critic's best hope 
lies in making a few large divisions and hold- 
ing to them for his purpose, but realizing also 
that in a scale of difference having a great 
number of degrees a colleague may find it 
convenient to emphasize other degrees and es- 
tablish a different system. 

One thing seems generally agreed on, — that 
the determining mark of realism is the desire 
to reproduce actuality. Bound up with this 
desire is the purpose for which the reproduc- 
tion is made. For convenience in theoretical 
discussion, literary works may be separated 
according to the prevalent purpose, and in 
practise also there is a somewhat clear line of 
demarcation. Realism may imitate nature for 
the pleasure found in close reproduction ; be- 
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cause of the delight in fact. For this purely 
aesthetic purpose and result no one name is 
generally accepted. Again, realism may imi- 
tate nature for some further didactic or non- 
aesthetic purpose. For this, didactic realism 
is the best expression now in use. Though no 
distinguishing nomenclature exists for the two 
kinds of realistic art thus produced, the main 
difference between them is easily perceptible, 
and the generic principle underlying each is 
the same, — desire for accurate imitation of the 
actual or of what seems to be the actual. To 
this principle of nature-imitation is opposed 
one equally generic, nature-modification — 
idealism. Here too, the same difference of 
purpose., resulting in two distinct though un- 
named kinds of art, is easily recognizable. 
Nature is modified, for better or worse, to de- 
rive from it greater pleasure, — the aesthetic 
purpose ; or it is modified to enforce a lesson 
or a belief. Thus both realism and idealism 
may be doctrinaire and dogmatic, or they may 
be content to remain aesthetic. An intellectual 
element is what is added to the aesthetic in 
the case of either; and sometimes there is so 
just a balance between the emotional element 
and the intellectual, that the result is superior 
to either constituent, and becomes a complex 
aesthetic yet unified and philosophical whole. 

Realism in the literature preceding Words- 
worth was much less self-conscious, less se- 
verely consistent and logical, than realism of 
today, because realistic theory in art had not 
been carried to the extreme conclusions to 
which the scientific and positivist thought of 
this century has brought it. Such uncom- 
promising artists and thinkers have been won, 
in France at least, to the cause of realism, that 
a realistic aesthetics is now to some degree 
formulated. Because of these facts it is desir- 
able to study the subject of realism in Words- 
worth from the standpoint of the present de- 
velopment, in order to decide what in him is 
properly included under this head. Accord- 
ingly, realistic theory as spoken of in this paper, 
will in general be understood to refer to the 
ideas and the practice of realists of the last 
thirty years. The leading notions of recent 
realism may be given in a few words. 

Since nature-imitation, whatever its purpose, 
is admitted to be the controlling principle of 
realism, two corollary principles are at once I 



evident. The first of these is the importance 
of nature, with whatever the word includes; 
not only nature and life, but all nature and all 
life. The distinction between good and bad, 
strong and weak, rich and poor, is little re- 
garded. The function of the realist, as he 
thinks, is not to judge, but to reproduce. Na- 
ture is to be the model, the law-giver, and is 
to have all its elements reverenced because 
they belong to nature. The second corollary, 
of equal rank with the first, is the importance 
of accurate reproduction. Nature and life ap- 
pear in unarranged, fragmentary, and unin- 
tegrated forms. Men feel inclined to order, 
unify, and complete. But this means to change 
nature and produce something different, and it 
is thus opposed to the imitative principle. 
Again the realist regards it as his function not 
to harmonize, unify, and legitimate, but to re- 
produce. This seems to be the present imita- 
tive theory. But in practice there is restriction 
and rejection. The primitive conflict, too, be- 
tween the imitative and the modificative im- 
pulses is apparent, and the actual result is al- 
ways a compromise. Man's intellect is of 
course part of the nature to be represented. 
In practice, however, the realist tends to avoid 
intellectual operations because as a rule he 
distrusts them. What he can test with his 
senses he is usually more willing to accept as 
true, both for himself and others ; and thus he 
is more concerned with the impressions made 
on his senses than with the after-effects of 
these on his intellect. Much of his material is 
therefore sensuous, and even though he sub- 
jects it to some utilitarian and hence intellectual 
purpose, he nevertheless often omits a large 
portion of experience that is as much a part of 
nature as is what he uses. In his fear of modi- 
fying and thus falsifying his sense-impressions, 
he tends to confine himself to these, and to 
condemn art not so confined as untrue. Sen- 
sible reality comes thus to be the great reality, 
and he is likely to question the existence or 
the value of any other kind. At the same 
time, while the realist's tendency is thus to re- 
gard as outside his domain the higher intel- 
lectual and emotional workings of the mind, 
he is nevertheless compelled to admit a good 
degree of the mental operation of selection, 
harmonizing, and unifying. 

The truth, accordingly, appears to be that 
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the reader may expect not only varied approxi- 
mation to reality, but equally varied approxi- 
mation to the theory of imitation. How, in- 
deed, may we expect to find agreement to any 
rigid standard among writers so different as 
Maupassant, Meredith, Henry James, Tolstoi, 
Zola? Yet all these have certain clear marks 
of realism, all are deeply interested in the 
actual facts of human life, and all have some 
notion of being true to those facts, whether or 
not they have ever put forth their ideas in any 
set theory. To sift out the imitative from the 
modifying impulses and effects in any author's 
work is a difficult task, and its result at best 
somewhat uncertain. He may be closely ana- 
lytical and investigative in method, yet he may 
apply this method to highly-wrought emotional 
states, which according to the limitation given 
the word by practice and by positivist thought, 
are not realistic. The same analytical method 
may be applied to high society — a phase of life 
somewhat tabooed by realism. Again, an author 
may present commonplace matter drawn from 
low life, but subject it to the demands of plot 
and story interest. The first questions, then, 
that have to be asked in undertaking to classify 
any author are whether he may be called 
realist at all ; if so, whether he is realistic in 
matter, or in method of presentation ; and 
whether possibly the word belongs to him by 
double right. 

Although, in the analysis of Wordsworth's 
poetry, to take the retrospective point of view 
above indicated makes the degree of realism 
seem indeed small, yet it affords a few stan- 
dards that may indicate nevertheless some true 
conclusions as to the extent and the character 
of his realism. It is not expected, of course, 
that realistic traits will be found predominant. 
Any unprejudiced student of Wordsworth at 
once admits that, however much imitation of 
fact he shows, yet the atmosphere which in all 
his good work surrounds the fact is highly sub- 
jective and idealistic. 

One of the most noticeable things on viewing 
Wordsworth from the standpoint of realism is 
the realistic element in his theory of poetry. 
The student, therefore, naturally turns to the 
question of the extent and the importance of 
this element. A sentence or two from the 
famous Preface to the Lyrical Ballads (1800) in- 



cludes much of the realism as well as the 
idealism of Wordsworth as they are actually 
revealed in his poetry. 

"The principal object proposed in these 
poems," hesays, "was to choose incidents and 
situations from common life, and to relate or 
describe them ... in a selection of language 
really used by men." 

So far he is realistic in both subject and man- 
ner ; for modern realism, if not logically, at 
least historically, concerns itself much with 
common life and aims at conversational style. 
But Wordsworth goes further. He wishes also 
"to throw over them a certain coloring of im- 
agination,"— at this the recent realist might 
pause, for he distrusts imagination, — "whereby 
ordinary things should be presented to the 
mind in an unusual aspect." This the realist 
would condemn on the ground that the unusual 
aspect would probably not exist in the thing, 
but be the working of the author's own mind, 
and also on the ground that the ordinary thing 
in its ordinary aspect is truer and more valua- 
ble. What follows, — 

"to make these incidents and situations inter- 
esting by tracing in them the primary laws 

of our nature : chiefly, as far as regards the 
manner in which we associate ideas in a state 
of excitement," — 

would probably be accepted or rejected ac- 
cording to the bias of individual realists. Ha v- 
ing stated thus in brief his theory, Wordsworth 
goes on to expound it. In his exposition are 
found elements that seem to carry him away 
from realism rather than toward it. Realists 
may indeed choose to portray " humble and 
rustic life," but hardly in the belief that "in 
that condition the essential passions of the 
heart find a better soil in which they can attain 
their maturity." They will rather choose it 
because, as in the case of Miss Wilkins or Mr. 
Hamlin Garland, that is what they have known 
with direct and first-hand knowledge. The 
realist of today is likely to say that if in humble 
and rustic life "our elementary feelings coexist 
in a state of greater simplicity," this is because 
the feelings themselves are not much de- 
veloped, refined, and differentiated. That, 
therefore, if their simplicity allows ' more easy 
contemplation and communication,' yet the 
manifestations of them are coarse and broad. 
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As for the ' manners of rural life germinating 
from those elementary feelings,' realistic works 
would seem to show that the manners of humble 
rural life are much more likely to be the result of 
oppressive monotonous labor — toil so continu- 
ous that even the elementary feelings seem to 
sink out of sight, or to become crusty, almost 
excrescent. And if they ' 'are more easily com- 
prehended, and are more durable," it is in part 
due to this stagnant growth. The last statement 
made by Wordsworth, that " in that condition 
the passions of men are incorporated with the 
beautiful and permanent forms of natue," the 
realist would in the case of most rustics posi- 
tively deny. From this exposition of his theory 
concerning; his material, the poet passes on to 
similar exposition concerning the medium of 
presentation " The language, too, of these men 
(rustics) has been adopted, purified indeed from 
what appear to be its real defects."' Realistic 
theory dictates the use of rustic language — and 
allows, too, some modification of it — in the 
portrayal of rustic life ; but hardly otherwise. 
The same desire of the realist to be true to the 
language of the rustic when depicting him, 
leads to imitation of the language of the fac- 
tory-worker when depicting him. But it must 
be at once admitted that in the point of literary 
medium, Wordsworth's theory and present 
realistic theory, though allied, stand far apart. 
In this case Wordsworth was not seeking truth 
of individual fact, as the realist is likely to be. 
He was seeking for a literary medium that 
should be true to the fact in the sense of giving 
no false refinement and tinsel decoration. In 
his theory of poetic diction Wordsworth was 
far less realist than anti-classicist. His en- 
comium on the language of rustics is to be re- 
garded as a mistake in his effort to find a me- 
dium at once vigorous, poetical, and sincere; 
one that could express " truth carried alive 
into the heart by passion." 2 On no part of his 
theory did Wordsworth insist more than on the 
use of " the real language of men." 2 But he 
was of course not using the phrase with scien- 
tific accuracy, and the various limitations and 
prepossessions involved in his understanding 
of it have long ago been exposed by Coleridge. 
At the same time, however, though the con- 

1 Preface to Lyrical Ballads, 1800. 
3 Preface to Lyrical Ballads, 1800. 



nection between Wordsworth's theory of poetic 
diction and realism may not be considered 
close, a connection clearly exists, and exists 
despite the fact that his theory, bound up as 
it is with his belief in the value of rustic sim- 
plicity, leads to effects in some of his poems 
as false in their way, perhaps, as the pseudo- 
refinement he rejects. 

Comparison of Wordsworth's theory with 
that of realism of today would thus seem to 
show that, so far as regards his choice of com- 
mon and rustic life for his subject, he is realis- 
tic ; but in his reasons for the choice, in the 
qualities he expects to find in his subject, he 
does not agree with realistic theory. Again, 
in his insistence on using the real language of 
men he approaches the theory of realism, 
though his artistic sense and his subjective 
philosophic thought keep him in his best work 
far from the limitations of either his own or the 
realistic theory. 

The result of this comparison suggests what 
I believe to be the truth, that Wordsworth's 
realism is incidental, and is subordinated to 
purposes not claimed by theoretical realism. 
Realistic at times he certainly is; yet, in general 
theory and purpose, and in much of his best 
most characteristic work, he is idealistic and 
transcendental. It becomes, accordingly, an 
interesting and fruitful study to trace in his 
poetry the operation of these two principles; 
to see how again and again some trait of real- 
ism appears, and yet how he often builds on a 
realistic base a most idealistic superstructure ; 
how from a sensation vividly, realistically de- 
scribed, he reaches a complex emotion that few 
would claim as the legitimate material of real- 
ism ; — to see, as he says 

" How Verse may build a princely throne 
On humble truth. "3 

Among the most striking features of modern 
realism are the use of subjects strictly contem- 
porary and the portrayal of actual and indi- 
vidual persons and scenes with little generali- 
zation. 

As to date of material, Wordsworth's work 
separates rather sharply into two large classes. 
Nearly everything produced before 1812 or 1815 
is contemporary in subject, presenting matter 

3 At the Grave of Burns. 
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of direct observation ; while the work written 
later than this approximate date is chiefly his- 
torical. With the second class it will not be 
necessary to deal in this paper. For, as Words- 
worth's mind hardened with age, he grew 
more strictly intellectual in his production, and 
derived less inspiration from immediate and 
concrete objects. 

The leading contemporary subjects include 
of course both narration and description, and 
of these the narrative poems will be first con- 
sidered. A narrative in which the author does 
not appear has in itself little means of indicat- 
ing whether or not the figures and incidents 
are drawn from life. This information, how- 
ever, is in almost every case supplied by Words- 
worth's notes, which, though written much 
later than the poems, may yet be regarded as 
accurate. Guilt and Sorrow, the poet's first 
narrative, deals with the time of the American 
war (1776-81), and parts of the woman's story 
at least are taken from the experiences of one 
of his friends, while his own impressions of 
Salisbury Plain with slight additions furnish 
the background. Wordsworth is less specific, 
however, in the introductory note to this poem 
than in many others. Observe, for example, 
the exactness in the note on We Are Seven, — 
"the little girl who is the heroine I met within 
the area of Goodrich Castle in 1793." Theold 
Cumberland beggar he says was "observed, 
and with great benefit to my own heart, when 
I was a child;" and it was the 'war of the 
political economists upon mendicity in all its 
forms ' that aroused the poet in 1798 to record 
his memory. The detail in the note on Lucy 
Gray is not more remarkable than that in 
many other cases. Here it mainly concerns 
the incident, and the chief change in this is 
reported. In the note on Resolution and Inde- 
pendence we read, 

" this old man I met a few hundred yards from 
my cottage, and the account of him is taken 
from his own mouth. I was in the state of 
feeling described." 'Vaudracour and Julia' 
was " faithfully narrated from the mouth of a 
French lady, who had been an eye-and-ear- 
witness of all that was done and said. . . . The 
facts are true ; no invention as to these has 
been exercised, as none was needed." 

Many other instances are recorded of the same 
careful copying from life. 



Wordsworth's notes show that in respect to 
imitation from actual models his narratives fall 
into three classes. In each of the cases just 
quoted, for example, there was for the figure, 
and often for the incident, a single model. 
Though we are told nothing about the ' Lucy ' 
poems, the internal evidence of deep personal 
experience is so strong as to suggest the classi- 
fication of them with this group. Selection is 
exercised, however, for a number of poems, 
and composition from several models. With 
almost any other poet this would be taken for 
granted, but Wordsworth is too careful to re- 
port the sources of his materials to allow vague 
supposition. In the note on Michael we are 
told that 

"the Sheepfold remains . . .-the ruins of it. 
The character and circumstances of Luke were 
taken from a family to whom had belonged . . . 
the house we lived in at Townend. . . . The 
name of The Evening Star was . . . given to . . . 
another (house) . . . more to the north." 

Nothing is said, however, of the model for the 
great shepherd. Peter Bell is a composition ; 
the note records many elements of the inci- 
dent, though the mental experience of Peter 
seems to have little correspondence with the 
models here spoken of. The Excursion pre- 
sents complex composition in both character 
and incident. The long introductory note 
shows with what great care the poet records, 
years after the writing of the work, not only 
the sources of his material, but the changes 
and fusions through which it passed. The 
character of the Wanderer is a union of Words- 
worth's idea of himself and of what actually 
fell under his " own youthful and subsequent 
observation. "4 So the Solitary also is a com^ 
bination of several men into a type of the rev- 
olutionary atheist. He too represents Words- 
worth, but represents his period of doubt and 
despair. The shadowy Pastor was formed on 
no model, nor does he have any particular 
substance. 

Again, a detached fact or an idea first at- 
tracted the poet's attention, figures and inci- 
dents being created to illustrate or embody 
these, and formed the basis of poems of still 
another class. Even in such poems one may 
suppose that vague figures and stories floated 

4 Note on The Excursion. 
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in the poet's mind, and furnished the necessary 
outline. These poems are obviously the least 
imitative, and therefore afford a test of Words- 
worth's narrative fancy and power to write 
when freed from the restraint of fact. Exam- 
ples of this kind — as shown by the prefatory 
notes — are The Reverie of Poor Susan, The 
Thorn, The Forsaken Indian Woman, The 
Idiot Boy. These poems are, in my opinion at 
least, among Wordsworth's poorest narrative 
work. They would probably be disregarded 
today, were it not for the fame that their very 
poverty has given them. They seem to prove 
that to Wordsworth truth to fact was no re- 
straint, but a necessary support. They show, 
too, that to present human figures with power 
Wordsworth needed not only accurate obser- 
vation, but — even more — imaginative and im- 
passioned meditation. In this double need lie 
both his realism and (as the word realism is 
limited) his idealism also. All his work, in- 
deed, reveals the demand of his nature for 
these two habits of mind and the activity of 
them. Wordsworth wrote no good poem that 
did not spring from both these processes. 
However detailed and accurate he was in his 
facts, he threw around them a sentiment and 
an atmosphere entirely the creation of his own 
deep feeling. Wherever this atmosphere is 
lacking, there exists the fact of sense, but no 
poetry. To this the narratives in question bear 
witness. In The Thorn the human element 
was from the beginning secondary to the tran- 
sitory impressiveness of the tree. The woman 
and her story were invented or adapted to 
commemorate this ; and though the story is in 
its facts pathetic, its connection with the tree is 
slight and artificial, and the woman is shadowy. 
The Idiot Boy is really a remarkable instance 
of bathos. Founded on the odd remark of an 
idiot and composed "almost extempore, "5 this 
poem seems to be based on neither observa- 
tion nor meditation, and the result is worthy of 
its name. These two poems are sufficient in 
themselves to vindicate the judgment that 
Wordsworth is peculiarly unfit to transcribe 
'impressions,' unless indeed these coalesce at 
once with previous emotional experience. His 
creations almost never leap full-statured from 
his brain, as The Ancient Mariner sprang from 

5 Note, The Idiot Boy. 



Coleridge. Or compare for only a moment 
Shelley's peculiar power to incorporate grace- 
ful "unbodied" fancies, and Keats's plastic 
touch ! Wordsworth follows the process of 
nature, and with a plant-like slowness gradually 
unfolds his flowers in the air and sunshine of 
high emotion. Then if the impulse seize him 
to write, the reader may expect something rare, 
indeed, but not exotic, something vitalized by 
juices from familiar soil and possessed of me- 
dicinal virtues. Of this peculiar vitality there 
is nothing in the poems under discussion. The 
Highland Girl, The Solitary Reaper, and 
Resolution and Independence, — those beautiful 
transcripts of impressions, — do not contradict 
what has been said. They rather confirm it; 
for in them there is precisely that immediate 
coalescence of the present object with past 
emotional reflection which makes the excep- 
tional condition just noted, and which renders 
the object a revelation and living embodiment 
of the poet's former experience. 

That Wordsworth could vitalize men only 
after imaginative meditation is proved also by 
Peter Bell and Michael. The character of the 
pedlar as still known in Wordsworth's day had, 
indeed, long appealed to the poet's imagina- 
tive sympathy, and it is true, too, that for years 
he was at work on Peter Bell. But Peter the 
Potter is not such a pedlar as Wordsworth ad- 
mired ; he is a vicious person with coarse and 
blunted sensibilities, and is really outside the 
pale of the poet's sympathies. Wordsworth's 
undramatic and moralizing temper made it im- 
possible that such a man as Peter should at- 
tract him from interest in character per se ; 
and thus (not having even an individual pro- 
totype) Peter is left really little more emotion- 
ally synthetized than Goody Blake or Betty 
Foy ; and he is not much superior to them in 
vividness of portraiture. With Michael the 
case is quite different. The character and cir- 
cumstances of Luke were drawn, as before 
noted, from a bit of actual family history. 
Probably the incidents were not changed much, 
and the background is such as must have been 
familiar to Wordsworth from childhood. But 
where did he get the shepherd — that noble 
quintessential incarnation of north English 
pastoral life ? The model for Michael is not far 
to seek. In words that convey an unmistaka- 
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ble impression of depth and grandeur of oft- 
repeated emotion, Wordsworth tells us where 
he found him.* 

" Shepherds were the men that pleased me first ; . . 

. . images of danger and distress, 

Man suffering among awful Powers and Forms; 
Of this I heard, and saw enough to make 
Imagination restless. . . Yet, hail to you . . 
Powers of my native region 1 . . Your snows and streams 
Ungovernable, and your terrifying winds. 
That howl so dismally for him who treads 
Companionless your awful solitudes! 
There 'tis the shepherd's task the winter long 
To wait upon the storms, . . And when the spring 
Looks out, and all the pastures dance with lambs, 

. . him his office leads 

To watch their goings, whatsoever track 
The wanderers choose. . . 

. . A rambling schoolboy, thus, 

I felt his presence in his own domain, 
As of a lord and master, or a power, 
Or genius, under Nature, under God, 
Presiding. . . 

By mists bewildered, suddenly mine eyes 
Have glanced upon him distant a few steps. 
In size a giant, . . or, as he stepped 
Beyond the boundary.line of some hilt-shadow, 
His form hath flashed upon me glorified 
By the deep radiance of the setting sun; 
Or him have I descried in distant sky, 
A solitary object and sublime, 
Above all height 1 . . . 

Meanwhile this creature, spiritual almost 
As those of books, but more exalted far, . , 
Was, for the purposes of kind, a man 
With the most common ; husband, father, learned. 
Could teach, admonish ; suffered with the rest 
From vice and folly, wretchedness and fear." 

Michael is the most typical, the most gener- 
alized, yet one of the most vivid and convinc- 
ing of Wordsworth's personages. He is the 
only greatly successful figure abstracted from 
an individual prototype, and he is truly an in- 
carnation for the reason already indicated ; — 
the similarity of numberless emotional experi- 
ences, and, owing to the peculiarly powerful 
effect of these, the gradual imaginative syn- 
thesis of them into an embodied type. 

Yet the evidence furnished by these poems 
that Wordsworth needed impassioned medita- 
tion for successful narrative is not in opposition 
to the statement that he is realistic in portrayal. 
But the word cannot be taken to mean too much; 
the basic facts of sense being given, sometimes 
with superabundant detail, there then comes a 

6 The Prelude, Bk. 8, 



point where he rises from these to higher in- 
tellectual and particularly emotional states and 
truths, which, without extending the present 
meaning of the word, cannot be called realistic. 
To Wordsworth and to many of his readers, his 
best works are imbued with a "sense sublime 
of something far more deeply interfused "? than 
is externally manifested. His best narratives, 
as well as his descriptions and his reflective 
poetry, give clear expression to this feeling ; 
some of his human figures, notably the High- 
land Girl, being the embodied spirit of their 
surroundings. These highly-wrought emo- 
tions undoubtedly lie outside the bounds of 
realistic material, though the realistic method 
may indeed be applied to the presentation of 
them. 

Below this poetically highest work, there is 
an intermediate grade in which the imitative 
tendency is still strong, but in which the modi- 
fying influence is also vigorous ; the complex 
result being used mainly for ethical purposes. 
The Excursion is full of this kind of writing, 
both descriptive and narrative. From the 
standpoint of realism, a less distinct difference 
exists between this grade of work and that 
still lower, more prosaic and poor. The didac- 
tic purpose runs through both ranks, and much 
the same kind of material is used, so far as 
humanity is concerned, the chief difference 
being one of tone and style. 

It becomes evident, therefore, that in seek- 
ing for realism in Wordsworth's personages 
and incidents, the reader finds the poet obeying 
his own theory rather than the theory of recent 
realism. He chooses humble and rustic life, 
to quote once more, 

" because in that condition the essential pas- 
sions of the heart find a better soil . . . because 
the manners of rural life germinate from those 
elementary feelings." 

In other words, his realism is intended from 
the beginning to be didactic, ethical ; it is not 
the outside man in rustic life that Wordsworth 
cares for, but the essential passion that he 
thinks he finds dominant. He is true to the 
external object in his picture because he be- 
lieves that to have his eye " steadily fixed upon 
his object "8 is the duty of the poet. Among 

7 Lines Composed above Tintern Abbey. 

8 Preface to Lyrical Ballads, 1800. 
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the powers requisite for the production of 
poetry he places first 

*' those of observation and description, — that 
is, the ability to observe with accuracy things 
as they are in themselves, and with fidelity to 
describe them, unmodified by any passion or 
feeling existing in the mind of the describer, 
whetherthe things depicted be actually present 
to the senses, or have a place only in the 
memory." 

In this he is unquestionably realistic ; but in 
accordance with his own peculiar purpose and 
method, he judges immediately this power: 

"though indispensable," he says it "is one 
which he (a poet) employs only in submission 
to necessity, and never for any continuance of 
time : as its exercise supposes all the higher 
qualities of the mind to be passive, and in a 
state of subjection to external objects, much in 
the same way as a translator or engraver ought 
to be to his original. . . . The more exquisite 
the sensibility is, the more will he be incited to 
observe objects, both as they exist in them- 
selves and as reacted upon by his own mind. "9 

These sentences distinctly show the relative 
importance that the powers of imitation and of 
modification hold in Wordsworth's mind. The 
first is indispensable, but is nothing without its 
compeer. Though he insists on getting close 
to the fact, he is never satisfied to remain there. 
The "essential passion" pervading it is the 
real object of his search ; and his patient at- 
tention to the fact is due to his belief that with- 
out this he cannot attain insight into the essen- 
tial passion. How clearly this is illustrated in 
the old Leechgatherer ! Bodily condition is 
dwelt on for the sake of a strong moral con- 
trast. Most poets are content to portray the 
essential passion (as much their own as their 
creature's) and give merely swift glances at the 
subject of it. Perhaps the chief reason why 
Wordsworth is instructive to a student of real- 
ism is that he frequently offers along with the 
passion the unemotionalized basis of it. Or, if 
not this first stage of his material, he shows a 
transition from it to the other. An illustration 
is found in Simon Lee. The first four stanzas 
furnish nearly enough information to present 
fully and delicately the pathetic old figure, but 
to these is added this bit of dead fact : 

"And he is lean and. he is sick; 
His body, dwindled and awry, 

9 Preface to Lyrical Ballads, 1815. 



Rests upon ankles swollen and thick ; 
His legs are thin and dry," 

Several stanzas of unimportant detail follow, 
and then an address to the reader, who, the 
poet thinks, may expect a tale to be related, 
but who is requested to make one for himself 
from like incidents by using such "stores as 
silent thought can bring." Simon Lee, in spite 
of this awkward interlude, is not altogether a 
poor poem ; but it has the fault common to a 
great many of Wordsworth's narratives,— the 
realism is a little absurd, and the ethical pur- 
pose, while broad enough, perhaps, is rendered 
uninteresting by triviality of style. Many of 
the subjects, too, of these slighter poems re- 
main commonplace ; they remain so because 
the feeling of the person described has reached 
no great height, as in The Last of the Flock ; 
or because the poet has failed to realize the 
nature or the depth of the passion portrayed, 
as in The Forsaken Indian JVomau. Such 
poems sprang from no depth in Wordsworth's 
nature, and they reach none in ours. Words- 
worth's realism in the field of narrative lies, 
therefore, in the fact that in the majority of 
cases he begins with close imitation of both 
personage and incident ; when he attempts to 
create either, he nearly always fails. But hav- 
ing begun with imitation of the objects pre- 
sented to his senses, he passes on to emotional 
reaction on this sense-material, and in this un- 
realistic activity he finds his chief interest, and 
displays his greatest power. 

Katherine Merrill. 
Chicago, III. 



FA UST-IN TEH PR ETA TIONS. 
I. 
With regard to the lines in the Prolog im 
Himmel 

247 Ihr Anblick giebt den Engeln StSrke, 
Wenn keiner sie ergrUnden mag. 

267 Der Anblick giebt den Engeln StSrke, 
Da keiner sie ergrUnden mag. 

Duntzer 1 says 

" Mit Absicht setzt wohl der Dichter hier statt 
wenn (obgleich), dessen er sich oben bedient 
hat, da (weil) ; in der Unergriindlichkeit desin 

1 ErlSuterungen, Faust, Erster Tbeil, p. 6$. 
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